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FOREWORD 


We carried out this study of sheep production in the Eastern Town- 
ships thanks to the grants awarded us by the Farm Management Division, 
Economics Branch of Agriculture Canada. 


If we divided this study into the following stages: preparation of 
a questionnaire, sampling of the producers, collection of data, examination 
of questionnaires, compilation, analysis of data and writing of the report, 
we may say that the first four stages were carried out under the aegis of 
the Montreal office of the Farm Management Division (Agriculture Canada) 
while the last three phases were entrusted to me. 


There may be some advantages to such a division of labour but surely 
there are disadvantages as well. For one thing, it must be realized that 
whoever is confronted with the analysis of data must verify such data after 
the survey has been completed without being in any way able to control 
eitherstheir quality? or. their.origin. .Thé.same is. true of the. conventions 
that must necessarily be established during a survey. Furthermore, it 
becomes rather difficult to place.these data in their, real. context because 
the person interpreting the data has not had an opportunity to come into 
contact with the sheep farms of the Eastern Townships, and also because 
some results could have been more fully explained if I had been in a 
position to visualize these farms and hold discussions with some of the 
breeders. 


In spite of these circumstances we have tried to produce the best 
results possible from this survey and to ensure all the necessary object- 
ivityein the interpretation. Usuch objectivity may have been assisted to 
some extent by the way in which the work was organized. 


in the part-ot the work entrusted to me 1] benefited from the full 
co-operation of Mr. Jean Claireaux, a technologist in the Rural Economics 
Department in the Faculty of Agricultural and Food Sciences of Laval 
University. Mr. Claireaux successfully carried out all the electronic 
data processing operations connected with this study. 


I should like to thank this valuable collaborator and also Agriculture 
Canada for having given me an opportunity to take part in this study. 


Benoit Dumais 


July 1973 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the summer of 1968 I did a technical and economic study of sheep 
production in the Gaspé-Lower St. Lawrence Region. The specific objective 
of this study, which was financed by the Office de Développement de 1'Est 
du Québec, was to measure the economic and technical efficiency of such 
production and further to make a diagnosis that would make it possible to 
propose ways of developing such production. 


During this initial survey of sheep farming we established a metho- 
dology and developed standards and conventions. An entire appropriate 
working framework was devised that went from the collection of data to 
their compilation and analysis by a teleprocessing system. The Lower 
St. Lawrence study achieved its own objectives and produced several 
publications. 


Since that time Agriculture Canada, in co-operation with the project's 
originator, has carried out similar studies for the three other larger 
lamb-producing areas in Quebec: Lac Saint-Jean, the Ottawa Valley and the 
Eastern Townships. 


inetoussreportaweloresent the results of the survey made insthe 
Eastern Townships of 34 farms that were entirely or partially devoted to 
sheep raising. For study purposes these thirty-four farms were divided 
into two strata: stratum one consists of 22 farms that have from 30 to 60 
ewes while stratum two consists of 12 farms with flocks of more than 60 
ewes. 


As in the earlier studies, sampling, which was necessary to limit 
the survey work, posed the following problems: there are a great many 
small flocks of sheep which must be sampled, while there are very few 
larger flocks (60 or more ewes) which must then be studied completely, 
without sampling. 


The main purpose of this study is to discover the technical and 
economic efficiency of sheep production in the Eastern Townships. The 
financial year covered by the survey runs from January 1 to December 31, 1971. 


The data were gathered by means of questionnaires filled in by the 
interviewers themselves during personal interviews with the farmers. 


Once the questionnaires were completed, they were consolidated at the 
Montreal office of the Farm Management Division which then sent them to 
me for compilation and analysis. 


If we may allow ourselves to make a personal comment on the quality 
of the data, we may say that in general the collection of data was well 
done and that the basic data are complete and of good quality. At the 
very most there are a few farms, perhaps four or five, that present some 


figures that seem abnormal. For example, in one case the investment in 
buildings seems excessive while in another the number of hours of labour 


seems unduly high. We can therefore assume that the over-all quality of 
this study is good and that at the most a few specific criteria may have 
been distorted by this basic information. However, we shall point these 


out in passing. 


CHAPTER I 
FARM STRUCTURE 


Although the general objective of the survey is mainly to study the 
technical and economic efficiency of the sheep farms observed, we should 
first present some information on the structure of these farms. 


The specific purpose of this first chapter is to show the resources 
used in sheep production. This identification of resources is limited to 
sheep enterprise as such; that is, to the exclusion even of other crops 
essential to sheep raising (e.g. feed grain), with the exception of sheep 
pasture. 


Several of the farms surveyed included animal and/or plant production 
in addition to sheep. That is why we shall often give the relative importance 
of sheep production, which will enable us better to understand the place 
sheep production has in the farmer's mind. 


: hag Physical resources 


An overall picture of the farm operation should be given so that the 
reader may judge the relative importance of the resources invested in 
sheep production. 


LOOKINgetlrstydts theyrarmoinatermseot its physical resources.” land, 
stock, buildings, labour, one sees that in each category the type of 
resource use will be identified if need be. Once the physical quantifi- 
cation of such resources has been completed, we can look at them now as 
elements of invested capital, i.e., we can give their monetary value. 


isk sland 


The different categories of land are identified according to whether 
or not the land is cleared to obtain the average total area per farm. 


The land can further be divided into four different categories: farms 
of the TOP group, farms of the INTERMEDIATE group, farms of the BOTTOM 
groups and finally, the average result for all farms in the stratum. 


Table 1 shows the data for stratum I. The major characteristic, 
noticeable from the start, is the great difference in areas between the 
various sub-groups. Farms of the top group have an average total area 
of 258 acres while farms of the bottom group have only 125 acres. The 
intermediate group contains farms close to the top group, with an average 
area of 22] acres. Moreover,.the overall *average for the farms is an area 
of 210 acres, a figure very close to that for the intermediate farms but 
which also reveals a wide distribution, comparing this figure with the 
top and bottom groups. 


ee 


There is a far greater degree of homogeneity in the cleared area: 
top group, 93 acres, intermediate group, 85 acres, bottom group, 89 acres, 
and an average for the stratum of 87 acres. Two conclusions can be drawn 
from these last data: variations in cleared area from one sub-group to 
another are so small that they could not possibly be a factor of varia- 
tion affecting the results. It must also be remembered that the great 
differences observed in total areas come almost entirely from uncleared 
areas, which cannot influence the sheep raising results directly but 
which could be an important factor in use of labour, or more exactly, in 
smoothing the labour use curve. 


Table 2 provides the same data for stratum II. Here is observed a 
completely opposite phenomenon. The farms of the top group, with 189 
acres, are much less extensive than the farms of the bottom group, having 
an average area of 315 dcres. Here it, 1s the antermediate group with 
largest*area per farm, 367 acres. , This explains whysthesaverage sor the 
stratum is 329 acres, which is higher than for the farms of both the top 
and the bottom groups. 


The,same tendency is apparent. for cleared, areas;...92) acres for the 
farms of the top group, 157 acres for those of the intermediate group, 
141 acres for the farms of the bottom group and 143 for the average. 


In general we observe,that. the size, of the cleared area in relation 
to the total area is much greater in stratum II than in stratum I. These 
proportions tend to show that the farms of stratum I are more agro-forest 
whereas agriculture is much more important for stratum II farms. 


1.1.2 Sheep pasture 


Once we know the composition of the farms as regards cleared and 
uncleared land, we can observe in each table the use farmers of each 
stratum make of the cleared land. 


One special use with which our study is concerned is the area devoted 
to sheep pasture. Table 2 shows that the top farms of stratum II devote 
an average of 48 acres to sheep pasture and the other sub-groups, in 
order, 20, 32 and 27 acres respectively. The real peculiarity 1s the 
considerable difference, from single (20) to double (48), between farms 
of the intermediate group and those of the top group. Later, an attempt 
will be made to find out if this difference will have any repercussions 
in the technical and especially the economic analysis of these various 
sub-groups of farms. 


Table 2 which contains the data for stratum II, shows that the 
following areas are devoted to sheep pasture: top farms, 53 acres; 
intermediate farms, 79 acres; bottom farms, 105 acres; and an average 


ae 


area for the entire stratum of 79 acres. An increase in the area of 
sheep pasture is noted as you move from the top farms to the bottom 
farms. This increase is somewhat surprising, however, here absolute data 
is being dealt with, and it is only in doing the analysis that ratios 

or co-efficients or measurement can be established that will account 

for the efficiency or inefficiency of the resources invested in this 
production. 


obo “Steck 


The data concerning the stock are supposed to reveal two distinct 
pieces of information: the absolute size of the sheep stock and its 
size in relation to the livestock as a whole. 


In general, table 1 shows that the farms of stratum I are fairly 
diversified and that all four animal species are represented on a good 
number of these farms. The same table also shows that the size of the 
sheep stock is rather small, 6 to 8 animal units, and that it accounts 
for hardly more than 25 percent of the livestock of the farms in the 
different sub-groups. 


Table 2 reveals a different position with regard to sheep raising: 
the top and the bottom farms breed no other type of animal and only the 
farms of the intermediate group include other species. In stratum II, 
the number of sheep is higher on average, about 17 animal units. Sur- 
prisingly, the farms with the largest numbers of sheep, 30 animal units, 
belong to the bottom group, while farms of the top group have only 10 
and those of the intermediate group have 16. 


The proportion of sheep is very different in stratum II from stratum 
I and it will be important to attempt to find out if this proportion has 
a marked influence on the qualitative and/or quantitative results of sheep 
breeding. 


1.1.4 Sheep buildings 


The sheep barn is another physical resource necessary to sheep spe- 
culation. It should be pointed out first that on some forms there are 
specialized, separate sheep barns, while on others there are areas set 
aside within multipurpose buildings, for example, section of cow-barn. 


Table 1 shows sheep barn areas of 1,762 and 1,757 square feet res- 
pectively for farms of the top group and those of the intermediate group, 
while those of the bottom group have a sheep barn area of 3,528 square 
feet. At first sight, it seems that the farms of the bottom group make 
poor use of their premises and that this factor may represent waste. 

When a technical and economic analysis is done, a stricter judgement 
can be made. 


Table 2, on the other hand, shows far more irregular and surprising 
areas. The data for the farms of the bottom group in particular may be 
surprising. However, four or five of the farms of this sub-group have 
inordinately large buildings and it is impossible to say whether they 
are intended for future expansion or just occasionally used buildings 
originally built for other purposes. 


1,1. Labour 


At certain times in the yearly cycle (e.g. lambing, shearing, 
mating) the demands for labour are fairly large. Such demands for labour 
vary with the techniques used. 


Tables 3 and 4 note the hours worked on average per farm, per 
sub-group, in each stratum. In both strata the farms of the bottom group 
expend a disproportionate amount of labour in comparison with the other 
sub-groups. 


The principal factors affecting the intensity of labour are the 
physical organization of the sheepfold, the size of the flocks, the amount 
of care given and the way the flock is managed. 


1. 2;ednvesteds capital 


The,object of this; part off thesichaptengisptoxconvertaresources 
tied up in sheep production into their monetary value to assess the capital 
invested in sheep raising and then calculate the profitability and the 
various financial co-efficients. 


Noted regularly in tables 3 and 4 are: initial inventory, final 
inventory, adjustments in inventory and average inventory, in terms of 
value, for each of the resources. 


P2e) ‘sheep 


The sheep were valued on the basis of the scale of values that 
appears in annex 1 and that was applied in a standard way to each of the 
sheep farms. Thus, on the basis of the inventory of sheep, recorded by 
age categories, and of the table of values per head for each of these 
categories, the value of the inventory as it appears in the first lines 
of tables 3 and 4 was established. 


1.2.2 Investment in sheep barn 


Besides the difficulty pointed out in the last section of 
establishing a definition, there are some additional factors to be 
considered, with the result that the sheep barn is probably one of the 
most difficult resources to evaluate. Some of these factors can be 
identified: the very variable age and condition of such buildings, 
the way they are fitted out, the primary purpose of the building, etc. 
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In evaluating these buildings, two criteria were closely adhered 
to their practical value and their replacement value. 


Tables 3 and 4 show the average value of sheep barns for each 
sub-group. There are large variations. However, the above-mentioned 
Pactore explain sucherveal differences. These differences will have 
considerable consequences for the economic results if there are invest- 
ments that entail heavy costs proportional to the size of the investment 
and if there is no proportional relationship between the size of an 
investment and its technical or economic efficiency. 


eae Waluezgor sheep-raising equipment 


Tables 3 and 4 show the value of the equipment inventoried 
displays considerable variation, although relatively small amounts are 
involved. It is almost necessary to stay at the stage of establishing 
values for the following reasons: the amounts are relatively small, the 
variations depend much more on the individual farmers and the techniques 
they apply, and the amount of equipment probably has more effect on the 
qualitative than on the quantitative results. 


1.2.4 Sheep pasture 


The evaluation of sheep pasture somewhat resembles the evalua- 
tron or stock, 1.€., it is done on the basis of the physical inventory 
Of thejnumber of acres used for sheep pasture. This figure was multiplied 
by the value per acre of pasture to obtain standardized values for all 
the farms studied. 


Tables 3 and 4 reveal fairly variable values, but they vary 
with the number of acres used for pasture shown in tables 1 and 2. The 
scale of values per acre takes into account factors such as: cultivated 
or natural pasture, rotated or not, the nature and quality of the pasture 
and the value of the land as such. 


I=2.o plOtal ‘capital invested 


Adding the value of the four preceding resources gives the total 
of the capital invested in sheep breeding, on average, per farm for each 
sub-group. 


Table 3 shows for both the top group ($2,794) and the inter- 
mediate group ($3,716), average assets that seem fairly balanced in 
comparison with each other and with the size of their flocks. The 
amount shown as the average investment for farms of the bottom group 
needs to be explained just as much as the previously mentioned exceptional 
case, which is completely isolated, and which, in addition to distorting 
the data for this sub-group, has a noticeable effect on the average for 
the stratum. 


==<10' = 


In table 4, investments are higher. There is about the same 
phenomena, including a completely abnormal amount as the average invest- 
ment for farms in the bottom group. 


1,.2.6°"€onclusion regarding farm structure 


This first chapter and the four main tables it includes make 
it possible to measure and evaluate the resources invested in sheep 
breeding while indirectly defining the types of farms that will be 
analysed in later chapters. 


The point of view was one of simply noting and measuring, and 
not analysing and diagnosing. In several instances, these data, in 
addition to playing a descriptive role, will be the basis for the co- 
efficients ‘that’ will be established later. 
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CHAPTER 2 
TECHNICAL EFFICIENCY 


Now that the quantity and the value of the resources invested in 
the sheep farms studied are known, the technical efficiency achieved by 
these farms will be measured. In order to do this, a certain number of 
factor-product relationships must be established that can be expressed through 
the establishment of technical co-efficients. 


Some of these co-efficients can be interpreted in an absolute manner 
for their value, whereas most of them take their meaning from group 
analysis by comparing the technical efficiency achieved by each of the 
sub-groups of each stratum. 


The technical co-efficients isolated in the analysis cover the 
following points: flock management, buildings, feeding, labour and market- 
ing. 


Tables 5 and 6 reveal the efficiency of Strata. I ‘and II.” Several 
of the data that appear there are fairly obvious in themselves; however, 
it may be useful to make some comments on each of the co-efficients and 
to bring out the relative position of each stratum and each sub-group. 


2,1 Flock size 


[iat oCne ste Is expressed in cers Of ewes Winltered, 17 Stratum I , 
farms of the top, middle and bottom groups have sheep flocks of about the 
Sancesize., ive Oly take dalLew ewes. On’ tie "Contrary, timstracun Ii “the 
flocks of the intermediate group are almost twice as large as the flocks 
Oi Dem tOpecroupiwhile theysare barely halt (the size of the flocks of the 
bottom group. 


27k s Lambs. porn Ewe with Lamb 


Invs criterion Wakes at possible (to measure’ the fertility Of ewes 
by reporting the average number of lambs born per ewe, at lambing and 
without taking int. account losses after birth. 


This factor is important for it can be stated positively that the 
number of lambs conditions, at least partly, the level of income from 
the farm operation since lamb is the main product sold. 


Stratumel (table 5) as stratum Il (table 6), show that this criterion 
displays a result that decreases gradually from the top groups to the 
bottom groups. The top groups show a fertility rate of 1.6 lambs while 
the bottom groups produce only 1.3 lambs per ewe with lamb. 


ES Ta oe 


4.1.2) Lambs surviving / ewe with lamb 


Although this criterion depends largely on the preceding, this 
criterion is far more important because it determines the number of lambs 
available for sale in addition to giving a very good indication of lamb 
losses between birth and weaning. 


Table 5S shows the following results: for each sub-group 1.33, 1.16, 
1.24 and 1.20 lambs surviving per ewe with lamb. The differences between 
the various sub-groups are not excessive and this is not the criterion 
that put the farms of the bottom group into last place. 


Table 6.gives ithe, same resuitsiforrstratum lis) ded/gqde22541-18 
and 1.27 lambs surviving per ewe with lamb. The decrease in the result 
corresponds with the rank of each sub-group, i.e., the farms of the bottom 
group have the lowest co-efficient; furthermore, the top group shows a 
wider margin of success than the corresponding group in stratum I in 
comparison with the lower groups and the average for the stratum. 


2.1.3 Ewes with lamb / ewe bred 


This ratio makes it possible to measure the fertility rate of the 
flocks. Although this measurement is very important in itself, the 
results observed are satisfying -- 90 percent or so in most cases, and 
of the small variation between sub-groups. 


such, .a, fertility, rate.has been,noted sin, sheep studies conducted 
in,.all the different regions,of Quebec... Thus ,. .thissispecies. does, not 
have any serious problems with sterility, as has often been the case 
with dairy cattle in the last few years. 


2.1.4 Lambs lost between birth and weaning 


The rate of lamb losses, which is more or less the difference between 
the criteria studied in 2.2 and 2.3, is ai important tactor tae tet leces 
the quality of flock management much more than the intrinsic quality of 
the ewes. 


The average rate of loss is higher for stratum I, 18 percent than 
for stratum II, 11 percent (tables 5 and 6). This index allows the sug- 
gestion that farmers with larger flocks can provide better management of 
their sheep. This finding is entirely normal and has already been made 
in other studies of this nature carried out in Quebec. 


2.1.5 Wool production per ewe 


The results here show little variation from one stratum to the other. 
There is nevertheless a variation of one pound of wool per ewe from one 
sub-group to the other. Furthermore, another finding with few valid 
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explanations is that in both strata the number of pounds of wool per 
ewe increases moving towards the farms of the bottom group and that it 
is these farms that have above-average production. 


2.1.6 Culling rate 


The object here is to measure the rate at which farmers rebuild 
their flocks; as a corollary this co-efficient will enable the determi- 
nation of the productive life of ewes. 


In stratum’1«(table*’5), «the culling rate,is 16spercent in, farms of 
the top group, 23 percent in those of the middle group and 33 percent in 
those of the bottom group while the average is 23 percent. Using the 
average result in interpreting the meaning of this criterion, it can be 
Stated that 23 percent of the ewes are replaced each year or that ewes 
have an average productive life of a little over four years. 


In table 6, stratum II, the following results, in order, were 
observed: 24 percent, 25 percent, 6 percent and 23 percent. The average 
rate is exactly the same for each stratum but each sub-group displays 
rather disparate and abnormal results, since the generally accepted 
standard is to keep ewes for five or six lambings which would result 
ineasratevor+is percent to Z2Z0"percent: 


228 USe Or Sheep barns 


The only significant criterion here is the number of square feet 
per ewe compared with the number of head or animal units. The results 
(44,51,72,54 and 29,28,47,31 square feet per adult sheep wintered) vary 
considerably over the eight columns. There are various explanations for 
this phenomenon: one concerns the very nature of the buildings used, 
which may have been built for quite a different purpose; this results 
in badly suited layouts and wasted space. Another explanation for this 
phenomenon is the marked growth of several flocks; breeders, to ensure 
that they can increase in size of their flocks, have left themselves 
room for expansion in their housing areas. 


Depending cn the interior arrangement, the co-efficient recommended 
by experts specialists may vary between 20 and 25 square feet per adult 
sheep. 


2.3 Marketing 


The following pieces of information can be gathered from this cate- 
gory of data: 


- by far the largest number of lambs sold are sold for meat while 
fairly few are sold as breeding stock; 


= toe 


- the average weight at time of sale, which varies between 45 and 
65 pounds, clearly indicates that sheep breeding in the Eastern Town- 
ships focuses on the production of light lambs, as opposed to the 
traditional 90-100--pound heavy lamb. 


2.4 Feeding 


The s¢ost tof! feed represents ra ylangexushar eqoet ithescosteof saimtaming 
a flock of sheep. Feeding co-efficients measure hay, concentrates and 
pasturage consumption. 


2.4.1 Hay 


The generally recommended feeding standard being four pounds of 
hay per day per adult sheep and the wintering period lasting for about 
200 days, there should be co-efficients of the order of 800 pounds of 
hay per head. 


In tables 5 and 6 there are two series of sub-groups: 


- some that do not deviate much from the above-mentioned standard. 
Such is) the case, in )stratumal, ;forsfarmsyin the topsgroup (984 >+1b) 
and farms in the middle group (1,144 1b), and, in stratum II, for farms 
in the middle (967 1b) and bottom (970 1b) groups; 


- two sub-groups, the bottom group in stratum I and the top group 
in stratum II, show results that deviate astoundingly from the recommended 
standard. 


The differences observed in the first series may be explained, on 
the one hand, by the quality of the hay which may have been below standard 
and, on the other hand, by a certain amount of waste that often occurs 
in sheep barns and the extent of which depends on the type of rack. 
The, dia fferences.in, the second) seriesi remainsanexpli cable, 


2.4.2 Concentrates 


The consumption of concentrates per adult sheep, shown in tables 
5 and 6, remains within acceptable limits. Hay and concentrate con- 
sumption seem to set each other off. It would be expected that farms 
consuming more hay would use less concentrates; yet, the opposite occurs. 
This lack of balance will be reflected in increased feed costs for some 
sub-groups. 


26453. Pasture 


Pasture constitutes a category of feed where it is very difficult 
to measure consumption. The intensity, quality and degree of exhaustion 
vary greatly and are very difficult to quantify. In tables 5 and 6, 
this consumption is measured in "acres of pasture per sheep animal unit". 


ey 


Excepting the farms in the top group of stratum I (8 acres/s.a.u.), 
the farms have four or five acres per sheep animal unit. Such a ratio 
may seem high, but in many cases, sheep fall into the category of rumi- 
nants to which the poorest pastures are assigned. 


2.5 eLabour 


Discussion here will be limited to establishing the relationship 
between such labour and the size of the flock. The labour co-efficients 
vary between seven and twenty-eight hours per ewe per year. Other 
studies in this area have tended to show that an acceptable standard 
should be in the neighbourhood of or below 10 hours. Under such a 
standard only one sub-group would have an acceptable result; most of 
the other sub-groups pose such serious interpretation problems that 
some doubts can be expressed as to the evaluation of the hours of work 
that was made when the data were collected. 
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CHAPTER 3 
FARM ACCOUNT 


Chapter 1 and 2 have dealt with the resources invested and the 
technical efficiency of resource use. The purpose of this Chapter is 
principally to establish the gross return from sheep production, expenses 
and remuneration to the farmers. 


Since the methodology followed in this section is fairly standard 
and the terms used are generally known, just a few comments will be made 
on the results observed at the end of tables 7 and 8. The basic economic 
diagnosis will be reserved for the chapter that will deal precisely with 
the analysis of economic efficiency. 


+. “Gross freturn 


The gross return is directly affected by, among other factors, flock 
Size and the percentage of lambs surviving, which determines the number of 
lambs to be sold. 


5.2  SPECiEic expenses 


These are expenses directly and exclusively related to sheep: and 
on the wholey they représent the greater part of total expenses. 


5.5 Distributed general expenses 


These various expense items cause serious distribution problems 
because they are common to both sheep and other enterprises. A number 
of conventions will thus be turned to, explained in the annex, to establish 
distributions that are as unarbitrary as possible and that are fair enough 
to each crop considered separately. 


3.4 Remuneration for labour and management 


Of the over-all results this is probably the most important and 
the one in which fdrmérs fare *the most interested” tor 1t represents them 
true wage. 


In table 7, stratum I, only the farms of the top group obtain a 
positive result, that ie & only farmersvingthe top group manage to. eain 
a wage from this production. As for the other two sub-groups, their 
negative result indicates’ the absence’ of ‘any return’ for the work. The 
bottom group shows excessive consumption of feed and labour and the weight 
of this has made itself felt on expenses. Also, the intermediate group 
had a lower rate of lamb survival. These are probably the most important 
explanatory factors but they do not make up an exhaustive list explaining 
such poor results. 


= 25 ge 


In®table 8, stratum 11, the same phenomenon 1s apparent, a.e. only 
farms in the top group obtain positive remuneration. Similar inefficien- 
cies can be identified: heavy feeding with concentrates; excessive sheep- 
fold areas and unaccounted-for labour for farms of the bottom group; and 
relatively small gross return for the intermediate group. 
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CHAPTER 4 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


In this chapter some use will again be made of the expenses 
shown in the farm account. The main difference is that, in the last 
chapter, expenses were subtracted from the gross return to determine 
net income, while here these expenses are added together to find the 
production cost per flock and per lamb. Thus, these basic data are 
arranged differently. 


Ae) Aggregate cost vs. net cost 


Specific and general (divided) expenses are added to determine 
total production costs and this total is called the aggregate production 
cost. On the other hand, sheep speculation may generate revenues other 
than income from lamb sales, for example wool sales. Such income is then 
subtracted from total production costs to determine what portion of such 
costs is chargeable to the lambs produced. This portion is here termed 
"eticost") This procedure is acceptable 1f agreed that on’ products 
other than lambs, there is neither profit nor loss, that is their produc- 
tion cost is equal to their sales value. 


4.2 Net cost per lamb 


The most sought after result is the "net cost per lamb", for this 
amount can be compared with the selling price per lamb. 


Anticipating tables 11 and 12 a bit, this comparison can be summarized 
as follows: 


STRATUM I STRATUM II 
Top Intermediate Bottom Top Intermediate Bottom 
Net cost / 
lamb S35 $64 $109 $41 $43 $107 
Average selling 
price / lamb $26 $24 ow me Se. $29. $25, 4 $25 | 
Difference -7 -40 -82 -12 -20 -82 


This concise table seems to present gloomy results. It is apparent 
that, in general, none of these sub-groups can produce at a cost that 
meets the selling price. 


Pot: ae 


This negative difference does not necessarily mean that there is a 
cash loss on each lamb sold. The production cost, in addition to actual 
disbursements, includes charges for the production factors "capital" 
and "labour", which do not entail actual disbursements, although they 
ought to be paid for. The production cost also includes charges for 
depreciation of buildings and equipment. 


The net cost per lamb surviving is $33 and includes about $15 for 
labour, $1 for interest and $1 for depreciation. Each lamb costs $18 
apart from labour and is sold for $26, which leaves $8 instead of $15. 
Farmers in this sub-group earn about 75¢ per hour instead of $1.50, as 
estimated in the original charge. Such flocks do not lose money for 
their owners but they do pay them at the rate of only 75¢ per hour instead 
OtiSi= 50: 


In the sub-groups where the difference is greater, it is possible 
that there will be no remuneration for labour and, in an extreme case, 
some sub-groups may suffer a real loss if the difference is larger than 
the total expenses not actually paid out. 
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CHAPTER 5 
ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


Returning to the method of analysis followed, it is noted that the 
sheep farms observed were described, then their technical efficiency was 
evaluated and their income and production costs were measured. In this 
chapter there will be a kind of synthesis made of all these quantitative 
data by bringing forward some criteria for measuring economic efficiency, 
since this 15 in a way the result of the technical and financial 
measurements. 


Sol!) Gross return per ewe wintered 


This criterion measures the over-all gross return reduced to the 
basis of “ewes wintered". In the firstistratum, table Id, this criterion 
declines gradually moving from the farms of the top group to the farms 
of the bottom group, which indicates that the net income is proportional 
to the rate of the gross return. Excessive use should not be) made of such 
a rule, for in stratum II, table 12, the bottom group is an exceptian) co 
this rule and emphasizes that net income can also be affected! by theusaze 
of the expenses. These farms, which would normally be ranked second on 
the *basis. off gross» returns! ares rankedilast because the classifreataon 
criterion is based on net income. 


Thére is another observation regarding atheteniterion: Flock waze 
has little effect on this measurement since, in both strata, the average 
gross return is $33 per ewe. If there is economy of scale, this can be 
apparent only in the area of expenses. 


>.2 Average price per lamb sold 


To complete the observations previously made on this subject in 4.2, 
the average selling price should be indicated to be exactly the same in 
both strata, $25. It must also be pointed out that the top groups gene- 
rally get an above-average selling price, which would be an indication 
of better quality at time of sale, and consequently of better flock 
management and the use of good lamb finishing techniques. 


2.5 Average: price of breeding stock and culls 


The disparity in these results reveals that individual situations 
are being dealt with that, brought into a system of averages, lose their 
meaning and no longer have any real significance. 


= 935° % 
5.4 Capital investment in shee ewe wintered 


The main purpose of this criterion is to measure the degree of 
Capitalization of the farm operations of the different sub-groups. 


iecenenal, theyentire-subyect of capital heremseems to, reveal jsome 
bewildering phenomena. Usually the capital investment per ewe is slightly 
lower in larger flocks. In this study it is stratum I, that of the smaller 
(locks, sthat has) 'the smaller capitalization. 


In a later chapter, a more definitive judgement can be made regard- 
ing the measuring of investment per ewe, according to different flock 
Si 2eGweartrerent regions, etc. 


>.» Proportion of feed produced in relation to total feed 


The extent that sheep production is unnatural is checked here for 
the Eastern Townships region. With the exception of one sub-group (the 
bottom sub-group in stratum II, table 12), sheep production derives 
PO percent of ithe necessary feed from the farms where it is estabdished. 


Thus sheep production is well suited to the Eastern Townships region, 
at least from the point of view of food supply. 


5.6 Remuneration for labour and management per ewe 


Taken into account here are both net income as such and flock size. 
This measurement is often the criterion farm operators look for when 
analyzing their operations. 


The top group of each stratum shows a positive result) In stratum I, 
table 11, the flocks of the top group produce $8 per ewe wintered as 
remuneration for labour and management. 


In stratum II, table 12, the result for the corresponding sub-group 
is $17. This means that each ewe, in the top groups, produces $8 and $17 
respectively as remuneration for labour and management. The number of 
flocks presenting such results 15 rather low, but should illustrate the 
possibilities sheep production can offer. These are real farms, not 
models, and therefore even the farms in the top groups can be improved. 


Bat soradiire COst. per acre 


Taking into account the difficulties already mentioned in relation 
to the evaluation of grazing cost and in line with the methodology des- 
cribed in annex 1, grazing costs have been assessed. In tables 11 and 12 
the results vary little from one sub-group to another and even from one 
Stravum, to “the ‘other jwithonesexception grazing wepresents a cost that 
varies between $6 and $7 per acre grazed by sheep. 
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CHAPTER 6 
GENERAL REMARKS 


In the last five chapters both data and results are quantitative 
and concern mainly the production phase. The questionnaires also include 
some qualitative information, for example, on production and management 
methods, veterinary care. In addition, the investigators have made some 
general comments that could be indicative. 


From this additional information some useful indicators will be 
selected. forgthose interested in Sheep production, 


6.1) Breeds of sheep 


The first noticeable characteristic is’ the presence of avlarge number 
of breeds of sheep on the farms studied. There are probably two main 
explanations for this wide range: one, historical, is the jreluctance or 
Quebec breeders to adopt one breed or another or to make different at- 
tempts; the other, technical, would be the encouragement given to the 
breeding of more or less characterized hybrid stock. 


The breeds found on the farms studied are as follows: 


EWES RAMS 
Breed No. of Breed No. of 
flocks rams 
Suffolk 5 Suffolk 15 
Hampshire 4 Hampshire 6 
Oxford 5 Oxford 2 
Dorset Zz Dorset i> 
Cheviot 1 Cheviot 3 
Leicester jn Lewces ter 3 
Rambouillet ih Rambouillet 1 
Other (Hybrid) 17 Other (Hybrid) 8 
34 a2 


Two characteristics are clearly brought out by this table: sfirst, 
in 50 percent of the flocks the ewes do not seem to belong to any dominant 
breed; secondly, as far as the rams are concerned, Suffolk and Dorset 
seem to be becoming the most popular breeds. 


L208. 


6,2 Single. twin, triple and quadruple births 


Although this is a fairly secondary characteristic, at least as 
far as the last two categories are concernedthis is a factor that directly 
influences the important criterion of the number of lambs per ewe. 


The situation may be summarized as follows: 


Births No. of breeders % of total no. 
reporting of ewes 
Single ae +60 
Twin 34 £39 
Triple 16 a ik 
Quadruple Mf = 


The proportion of single births provides better explanation of the 
rather poor results in some sub-groups for the criterion "number of lambs 
born per ewe''. Before making a judgement on this point, the proportion 
of ewes for which this is the first lambing, should be known for very 
eiven such’ ewes have only one lamb... Especially in the .larger.flocks, it 
is possible that an accelerated increase in the number of ewes may have 
produced a fairly high proportion of young ewes. 


6.3 Causes of lamb losses 


Causes % of lambs lost 
Difficulties at birth 28 
Lack of maternal care 22 
Respiratory diseases 16 
Predators 9 
Accidents ii 
Weakness ii 
Parasites 6 
Unknown causes 3 
Paralysis 2 


Fifty percent of lamb losses, the total for the first two causes, 
are the result of problems related to flock management and the technical 
knowledge of the breeders. This finding goes against a wide-spread 
belief that sheep production is easy. Futhermore, it is an additional 
argument for providing these breeders with all the necessary technical 
support if sheep production is to be successful. 


= Age < 


6.4 Causes of adult sheep losses 


. Although the number of adult sheep lost is far lower than the number 
of lambs, 157 compared to 373, it is interesting to note the causes of 
adult losses. 


Causes % of adults lost 
Predators 38 
Difficulties in giving birth 16 
Accidents Lee 
Parasites 11 
Weakness and old age 8 
Respiratory diseases 7 
Unknown causes 6 
Paralysis 2 
Infections if 


Predators are the most important cause with 38 percent. This is a 
rather Serious problem Since tis Cause 15 Outside tie CONtro. Of une 
breeders and others concerned with sheep production. This is also proba- 
bly the only one of the four main sheep-producing areas of Quebec where 
the effect of predators is so disastrous. 


Diseases as such (parasites, respiratory diseases, paralysis and 
infections) cause about 20 percent of adult losses. 


6.5 Pre-breeding conditioning 


A technique recommended by many sheep breeding experts, usually 
called flushing, consists of intensified feeding before the mating period 
in order{to improve fertility. Fifty-nine precent ofathe breeders applied 
this technique as part of their flock management while 41 percent did not 
1S ee 


6.6 Parasite control 


Both external and internal parasites do sheep a great deal of harm. 
The situation can be summarized as follows: 


- 91 percent of breeders surveyed carry out parasite control; 


- of this number, 65 percent use powder, 25 percent use sprays and 
i percent .se, diy 


- 9 percent do not control external parasites; 


- of those who do control external parasites, 80 percent do it in 
the spring and 20 percent in the fall; 


arays. 


=) 1 ste wcaseror finternal parasites, 99 /“percent wr breedersteontrol 
them 8a percent with “thibenzole™. 


6.7 Age at which ewe-lambs are first bred 
The range of ages noted suggests that not a great deal of attention 


is paid to this factor, even though there may be only four months difference 
between the extremes: 


Age at first breeding * Of. breeders 
7 months 18 
8 months 24 
9 months tS 
10 months 29 
Indefinite 14 


6.8 Age at which lambs are weaned 


It is recommended that lambs be weaned, both for the development of 
lambs, which can then receive feeding and for the ewe whose conditioning 
is modified so that it can then be bred sooner: 

- 3 percent of breeders wean at two months; 

- 12 percent of breeders wean at three months; 

- 18 percent of breeders wean at four months; 

- 12 percent of breeders wean at five months; 

- 9 percent of breeders wean at six months; 

- 46 percent do not wean. 

If the sheep production of these farms is focused almost exclusively 
on light lamb production, it can be said that over 60 percent of breeders 
do not wean, for the end of these last two periods (five and six months) 
may correspond to date of sale. 

So ssrastures 
Twenty-four breeders use cultivated pasture for their sheep, 20 use 


natural pasture, eight use a combination of these two types, and 17 use 
in addition, as pasture, second-growth hay. 
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6.10 Shearing 


Time of shearing can affect both the quality of the wool and the 
ewe's behaviour. Of the 34 breeders surveyed, seven do the shearing 
before the lambing season while 27 do it after the lambing season. 


Such results do not allow a judgement to be made for the main 
factor influencing the choice of this shearing time is probably the type 
of sheep barn construction and the degree of insulation. The seven 
breeders who do the shearing before the lambing season do well if their 
sheep barn is well insulated and if shearing operations are carefully 
performed,, but the other 27 are also right if their sheep barn as not 
SULtEO sb Onm tide. 


On the subject of means, it should be noted that’ 100) percent of, the 
breeders do the shearing with electrical equipment. 


6.11 Sales channels for lambs and wool 

The problems related to lamb marketing are rather complex and sheep 
production is perhaps the area where marketing is the least structured. 
It is nevertheless possible to identify the principal sales channels 
for lamb. 

For the 34 farms surveyed, sales are distributed as follows: 

- eight producers sell to dealers; 

- *13, producers iseéll Fateauctions; 

- two producers sell to restaurants; 

="Seven producers sellVto butchers; 

- four producers sell to individuals; 

- of the 34, 27 make occasional sales to individuals. 

As for the wool, 65 percent of the producers sell it to the wool 


producers' co-operative while the others deal with private factories. 
In 90 percent of the cases, the wool is sold in burlap bags. 


6.12. Projected flock sizes 


Since flock size at the time of the survey could represent a transition 
Stage, it was attempted to find out what the producers' objectives were 
by asking them what size flock they were contemplating. 
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The answers provide the following perspective: 


No. of producers Rrovec tedsysi 26 


50-75 ewes 
100 ewes 
150 ewes 
200 ewes 
250 ewes 
300 ewes 
500 ewes 
status quo 


BRRPOArAWAH 
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Thus, 20 out of 34 producers have large expansion plans that 
represent a considerable development of sheep production in this region 
in comparison with the current situation. 
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CONCLUSION 


This study of sheep production in the Eastern Townships region is 
the fourth of its kind in Quebec, carried out in as many regions in as 
many years. The purpose of this report was to give an account of the 
results of this study and to analyse them. Although it was not useful 
to incorporate a comparative study of the four studies because such was 
not the object of the report, this final report should allow such a 
comparison. 


Certain conclusions can be drawn from this study of the sheep farms 
of the, Estrie. It becomestapparent that the resources devoted toisheep 
production are not always rigorously used and that there is waste in 
some cases, which often reduces, the possibility. of, earning ,a profit. 
Furthermore the technical and economic management often reveal weaknesses 
that handicap such production. Finally, in the area of technical and 
economic extension, it seems that these producers do not have all the 
necessary training and information to cope with sheep production, which 
has. 1ts share of ditriculties, 


The results for the top groups attest the possibility of an acceptable 
profitability. Also, the progressive development of flock size will 
raise sheep production to the level of more specialized commercial farms. 


Sheep production thus offers definite and!interesting possibilities 
in this region of Quebec, under conditions of technical and economic 
efficiency. ‘Itshould therefore receive all the support necessary for 
its consolidation, both for the purpose of properly using the human and 
bio-physical resources of this region and for reducing the growing Quebec 
lamb deficit. 
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APPENDIX 
DEFINITIONS - STANDARDS 


Most of the technical co-efficient terms found in the text do not need 
explanation. However, it is advisable to define those that seem to be 
the most important or the most ambiguous. 


These terms appear in the order of the different sections studied under 
the heading of results. 


ANIMAL UNITS 


Cattle, swine and horse A.U. 


The co-efficients used are taken from the publication of Maurice Carel, 
an agricultural engineer. The publication is entitled ''L'observation 
méthodique'' (Methodical observation). 


Sheep A.U. 
Source: same as for the preceding item. 


Rams: 0.12A.U. Ewes: 0.15A.U. Lambs: 0.07A.U. 


INVESTMENTS IN SHEEP PRODUCTION 


Stock 


Stock was evaluated according to a scale that took the age of each unit 
imto account : 


Ewes Rams 

(dollars) 
1 year 25% According to an 
1-2 years 30 estimate for each 
2-3 years 30 farm that varies 
3-4 years 25 from $25 to $60 
4-5 years 20 with an average 
-5 years start 15 of about $45. 
+5 years end 10 


*These are breeding ewe-lambs which either come from the flock or 
are purchased off the farm. 
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Sheep barn 


The value of the buildings used by sheep is estimated on the basis of 
their depreciated replacement cost, which in turn is based on the material 
of which the floor and the walls are composed. This method was developed 
by Robert Richer, agrologist and agricultural representative for the 
Sabrevoie Syndicat de Gestion. 


Bloor Sides Replacement cost 
per square foot ($) 
Cement Corrugated steel 2.59 
Cement Wood 2+o0 
Dirt Corrugated steel pea Vi) 
Dirt Wood jay ae 
Wood Corrugated steel 2020 
Wood Wood OMS 


For a cow barn converted into a sheep barn we add a cost of 20¢ per square 
foot, taking into account the section to be used for crop storage. 


Sheep-raising equipment 


The equipment is assessed according to its market value at the time of 
the survey. 


Sheep pasture 


The value of the area used for sheep pasture was determined for each 
operation on the basis of an average value of $60 per acre of cultivated 
pasture and $20 per acre of natural pasture. These values are commonly 
used in the region for management purposes. 


The hours of: work actually devoted to sheep is an area of concern. The 
time spent growing feed grains is excluded from these data since sheep 
production is being considered as an independent speculation. 


RATE OF GROWTH 


This item is the percentage increase or decrease in the number of ewes 
at the end of the year compared to the beginning. 


RAT i 


AMOUNTS OF CONCENTRATES 
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This includes the grain, balanced rations and supplements fed to sheep 
during the year and especially during the winter period. 


GROSS RETURN 
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The gross return consists of the total of stock sales, income in kind 
from the sheep, adjustments in the flock, wool and the estimated value 
of the manure. Stock purchases are subtracted from this total. 


VALUE OF THE MANURE PRODUCED 


Manure is valued at $4.00/ton according to the standard used in the 
Study of sheep production in the Gaspé and Lower St. Lawrence. Manure 
production is estimated at 15,000 pounds per 1,000 pounds of live adult 
sheep. One ewe produces about $4.50 of manure per year. 


SPECIFIC EXPENSES 


These are expenses that can be directly applied to sheep production and 
that have no influence on the farm's other enterprises. Thus, they are 
linked to,the existence. of.the.flock. 


FEED PRODUCED 


Hay 


Hay is valued according to the type and quality of the plants. The 
average value per ton was set at $19. However, when the quality is 
superior to that of mixed hay, the value varies according to the farmer's 
quality estimate but is never less than $19. 


Grains 


Grains were valued at $2.75 per 100 pounds. This value corresponds to 
the price generally found and accepted in the region. 


PASTURE 


There is no ideal method for estimating the expenses to be charged to 
pasture as a contribution to the feeding of the flock. In this study 
the figure $8.36 is used as the cost of maintaining one acre of culti- 
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vated pasture and $4.18 for permanent pasture. These data are taken 
from a study carried out by a group of masters students from the 
Department of Rural Economics in the Faculty of Agriculture of Laval 
University. 


Since there are wide variations in the number of acres available for sheep 
pasture, the equivalent of half an acre per ewe should be charged maximum 
as the contribution made by pasture to feeding. Where efficiency is 
greater than 0.5 in terms of acres per adult, ithe actual result is used. 

A second entry under expenses linked to the cost of pasture is the interest 
on, the*Valve? or the Land." Ints rate 1s set dt 7 percent ss ter cost. Ot; 
pasture corresponds to the number of adults being pastured multiplied by 
the number of acres per adult, not exceeding 0.5 acre/adult, and the 

whole is then multiplied by $8.36 or $4.18, depending on the type of 
pasture. The interest *chargesissadced totais. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT 


This item is estimated at 3 percent of the starting value of the inventory. 
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The gross margin is the difference between the gross return and the 
specific expenses. In theory the result per ewe should be relatively 
constant for each unit added to or subtracted from the basic flock. 


GENERAL EXPENSES 


These are expenses that are separate from the flock and ‘that affect, the 
farm as a whole. 


Depreciation of the sheep barn 


The depreciation rate was set at’5 percent of the value of the sheep 
barn at the beginning of the financial year. The method used is "'the 
constant rate on a decreasing balance". Using the straight line method, 
this rate would be 23 percent. 


Depreciation of equipment 


The rate is 10 percent of the value at the beginning of the financial 
year and the method is identical to that in the preceding item. 
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Insurance and property taxes 


Property taxes were established following a survey of the municipalities. 
On the basis of the averages obtained, the capital investment in land is 
taxed at 60 percent of its value with a rate of $2.25 per one hundred 
dollars. On the other hand, since the amounts of insurance were available 
from the survey, the distribution criterion was the percent s.a.u/t.a.u. 


Estimated overhead expenses 


This item includes expenses for electricity, telephone and contributions. 

In view of the difficulty of distributing these expenses properly in relation 
to the farm's other speculations, some calculations were done. They were 
based on some data made available in the questionnaires, which showed a 
tendency for them to be in the neighbourhood of 75¢ per ewe wintered. This 
as the rate used. 


LABOUR AND MANAGEMENT INCOME 


This is the difference between the gross margin and the distributed 
general expenses. This result is similar to the idea of net operating 
income. 


Estimated value of labour and management 


A rate of $1.50 per hour of labour is used as it is considered to be a 
minimum remuneration for agriculture. This rate is applied to the number 
of hours of labour from which the hours of paid labour have been deducted, 
since the cost of paid labour is included in specific expenses. 


Profit..of 108s 


It is very important that it be clearly understood that this item does 

not correspond to a monetary profit or loss. It means the ability of sheep 
speculation to meet all its expenses (specific, general, labour and 
management), both real and imputed. 


Credits 


This item is used in the calculation of production costs. It consists 
of those elements of income that do not come directly from lamb sales. 
Credits include the sale of cost stock income in kind, wool sales and 
manure production. 
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